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Lo'dger. n.f [from lodge.] 

1. One who lives in rooms hired in the houfe of another. 

nafe tyke, call’ft thou me hoft ? now, I fcorn the term ; 
nor fhall my Nell keep lodgers. Sbakefpeare’s Henry V. 

1 here were m a family, the man and his wife, three chil- 
a ™ three fervants or lodgers. Graunt's Bills. 

I hole houfes are fooneft infected that are crowded with 
multiplicity of lodgers, and nafty families. Harvey. 

The gentlewoman begged me to ftep; for that a lodger 
Ihe had taken in was run mad. Taller, N°. 88. 

Sylla was reproached by his fellow lodger, that whiift the 
fellow lodger paid eight pounds one fhilling and fivepence 
halfpeny for the upper moll ftory, he paid for the reft twenty- 
four pounds four {hillings and fourpence halfpeny. Arbuthnot. 

2. One that refides in any place. 

Look in that breaft, moil dirty dear; 

Say, can you find but one fuch lodger there ? Pope. 

Lo'dging. n.f. [from lodge.] 

1. Temporary habitation ; rooms hired in the houfe of another. 

I will in Caflio’s lodging lofe this napkin, 

And let him find it. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

Let him change his lodging from one end of the town to 
another, which is a great adamant of acquaintance. Bacon. 
At night he came 

To his known lodgings, and his country dame. Dryden. 
He defired his filler to bring her away to the lodgings of 
his friend. Addifon's Guardian, N°. 155. 

Wits take lodgings in the found of Bow. Pope. 

2. Place of refidence. 

Fair bofom fraught with virtue’s richeft treafure. 

The neft of love, the lodging of delight, 

The bower of blifs, the paradife of pleafure, 

The facred harbour of that heavenly fpright. Spenfcr. 

3. Harbour; covert. 

The hounds were uncoupled; and the flag thought it bet¬ 
ter to trull to the nimblenefs of his feet, than to tire flcnder 
fortification of his lodging. Sidney. 

4. Convenience to fleep on. 

Their feathers ferve to fluff our beds and pillows, yielding 
us foft and warm lodging. Ray on Creation. 

Loft. n.f. [lloft , Welfh; or from lift.] 

1. A floor. 

There is a traverfe placed in a loft above. Bacon. 

2. The higheft floor. 

To lull him in his flumber foft, 

A trickling ftream from high rock tumbling down. 

And ever drizzling rain upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring wind. Fairy Qiieen, b. i. 

3. Rooms on high. 

Pafling through the fpheres of watchful fire. 

And hills of l’now, and lofts of piled thunder. Milton. 

A weafel once made fhift to flink 
In at a corn loft, through a chink. Pope. 

Lo'ftily. adv. [from lofty. ] 

1. On high; in an elevated place. 

2. Proudly; haughtily. 

They fpeak wickedly concerning oppreflion; they fpeak 
loftily. . Pfol- lxxiii. 8. 

3. With elevation of language or fentiment; fublimely. 

My lowly verfe may loftily arife. 

And lift itfelf unto the higheft Ikies. Fairy Queen. 

Lo'ftiness. n.f. [from lofty.] 

I-. Height; local elevation. 

2. Sublimity; elevation of fentiment. 

Three poets in three diftant ages bom ; 

The firft in loftinefs of thought furpafs’d, 

The next in majefty; in both the laft. Dryden. 

3. Pride; haughtinefs. . 

Auguftus and Tiberius had loftinefs enough in their tem¬ 
per, and affected to make a fovereign figure. Collier. 

Lo'fty. adj. [from loft , or lift.] 
j. High; hovering; elevated in place. 

See lofty Lebanon his head advance. 

See nodding forefts on the mountains dance. Pope s Mejjiah. 

2. Sublime; elevated in fentiment. 

He knew 

Himfelf to fing and build the lofty rhyme. Milton. 

3. Proud; haughty. 

Man, the tyrant of our fex, I hate, , 

A lowly fervant, but a lofty mate. Dryden s Knight s Tale. 
Lofty and four to them that lov’d him not; 

But to thole men that fought him, fweet asSummer. ^ . 
Log. n.f. [The original of this word is not known. Sktrntr 

derives it from 1.53™, Sa * on ’ t0 ^'JheTue ori- 
Dutch, fluggifh; perhaps the Latin lignum, is the true on 

einal.l A fhapelefs bulky piece of wood. 

6 Would the light’ning had 

Burnt up thofe logs that thou’rt injoin’d to pile. Sbakejp. 
The worms with many feet are bred under logs of timber, 
and many times in gardens, where no ogs are. 

Some log , perhaps, upon the waters fwam. 

An ufelefs drift, which rudely cut within, 
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And hollow’d firft a floating troueh became, 

Ar.ccrofs fome riv’let pafiage did begin. ’ Dryden 
The frighted dame « ’ * 

The log i„ fecret lock’d Drydens Ovid. 

2. An Hebrew meafure, which held a quarter of a cab and 
consequently five-fixths of a pint. According to I> Ar 
buthnot it was a liquid meafure, the leventy-lecond part of 
the bath or ephah, and twelfth part of the bin. Ca/mct 
A meat ofrering, mingled with oil, ar.d one log of oil. ’ 

r r Lev. xiv. 10. 

Logarithms. n.J. [logarithm, Fr. Hy 0 ; and &?i$uo;.] 
Logarithms, which are the indexes of the ratio’s of num¬ 
bers one to another, were firll invented by Napier lord Mer- 
chilon, a Scouiih baron, and afterwards completed by Mr 
Briggs, Savilian profcfibr at Oxford. They are a fenes of 
artificial numbers, contrived for the expedition of calculation 
and proceeding in an arithmetical proportion, as the numbers 
they anfwer to do in a geometrical one: for inftance, 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 89 

12 4 8 16 32 64 128 256 512 

Where the numbers above, beginning with (0), and arith¬ 
metically proportional, are called logarithmf. The addition 
and fubtradion of logarithms anfwers to the multiplication and 
divifion of the numbers they correfpond with ; and this faves 
an infinite deal of trouble. In like manner will the extrac¬ 
tion of roots be performed, by diffedine the logarithms of 
any numbers for the fquare root, and trifeding them for the 
cube, and fo on. Harris. 

Lo'ggats. n.f 

Loggats is the ancient name of a play or game, which is 
one of the unlawful games enumerated in the thirty-third fta- 
tute of Henry VIII. It is the fame which is now called kit- 
tlepins, in which boys often make ufc of bones inftead of 
wooden pins, throwing at them with another bone inftead of 
bowling. llanmer. 

Did thefe bones coft no more the breeding, but to play at 
loggats with them. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Lo'ggerhead. n.f. [logge, Dutch, fupid and head, or rather 
from log, a heavy motioplels mafs, as blockhead.] A dolt; a 
blockhead; a thickfcul. 

Where haft been, HaJ ? 

With three or four loggerheads, amongft three or fourfeore 
hogfheads. Sbakefpeare's Henry W. 

Says this loggerhead, what have we to do to quench other 
peoples fhes. L'Ef range. 

To fall to Loggerheads. \ To feuffle; to fight without wea- 

To go to Loggerheads. J pons. 

A couple of travellers that took up an afs, fell to logger- 
heads which fhould be his mailer. L'EJlrange. 

Lo'ggerheaded. adj. [from loggerhead.] Dull ; ilupid j 
doltilh. 

You loggerheaded and unpolilh’d groom, what ! no at¬ 
tendance ? Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

LO'GICK. n.f. [logique, French; logica, Latin, from \opo(.] 
The art of reafoning. 

Logick is the art of ufing reafon well in our inquiries after 
truth, and the communication of it to others. Watts's Logick. 

Talk logick with acquaintance. 

And pradife rhetorick in your common talk. Shakefpeare. 
By a logick that left no man any thing which he might call 
his own, they no more looked upon it as the cafe of one 
man, but the cafe of the kingdom. _ Clarendon. 

Here foam’d rebellious logick, gagg’d and bound. 

There llript fair rhetorick languish'd on the ground. Pope. 

Lo'gicai.. adj. [from logick.] 

1. Pertaining to logick; taught in logick. 

The heretick complained greatly of St. Auguftine, as be¬ 
ing too full of logical fubtilties. Hooker, b. iii. 

Thofe who in a logical difpute keep in general terms, would, 
hide a fallacy. Dryden's Pref. to Ann. Mirab. 

We ought not to value ourfelves upon our ability, at 
giving fubtile rules, and finding out logical arguments, fince 
it would be more perfection not to want them. Baker. 

2. Skilled in logick; furnifhed with logick. 

A man who fits up for a judge in criticifm, fhould have a 
clear and logical head. Addifon's Sped/. N “• 291. 

Lo'gicai.ly. adv. [from logical.] According to the laws or 
logick. 

How can her old good man 
With honour take her back again ? 

From hence I logically gather, 

The woman cannot live with cither. . , * 

Logician, n.f. [llgitien, French; iojeus, Latin.] A teacner 
or profeffor of logick; a man verfed in logick. 

If a man can play the true lope,an, and have as welljudg' 


ment as invention, he may do great matters. , ^ 

If we may believe our logsaans, man is diftm e uifh 
all other creatures by the faculty or laughter. Addj 

Each (launch polemick ftubbom as a rock. 

Each fierce logician Hill expelling Locke, ^ b 
Came whip and fpur. A logician 
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A logician might put a cafe that would ferve for an excep¬ 
tion. Swift. 

The Arabian phyficians were fubtile men, and moft of 
them logicians ; accordingly they have given method, and 
filed fubtilty upon their author. Baker. 

Lo'gman. n.f. [log and man.] One whofc bufinels is to carry 
logs. 

For your fake 

Am I this patient logman. Sbakefpeare's Tcmpcfl. 

Lo'gomachy. n. f [\oyop.ot.yfot..] A contention in words; a 
contention about words. 

Forced terms of art did much puzzle facrcd theology with 
diftindions, cavils, quiddities; and fo transformed her to a 
meer kind of fophiftry and logomachy, Howel. 

Lo'gwood. n.f. 

Logwood is of a very denfe and firm texture; it is brought *■ 
to us in very large and thick blocks or logs, and is the heart 
only of the tree which produces it. It is very heavy, and 
remarkably hard, and of a deep, ftrong, red colour. It 
grows both in the Eaft and Weft Indies, but no where fo 
plentifully as on the coaft of the bay of Campeachy. It has 
been long known by the dyers, and was but lately intro¬ 
duced in medicine, and is found to be an excellent aftrin- 
g e " f ; . Hilt’s Mai. Med. 

I o make a light purple, mingle cerufe with logivood wa¬ 
ter- Peacham on Drawing. 


Lo'hock. n.f. 

Lohock is an Arabian name for thofe forms of medicines 
which are now commonly caUed Eclegma’s, lamfcib'ves, or 
lindus’s. gj • 

Lohocks and pectorals were preferibed, and venefedlonTe- 

iTt/ wein,.] 

1. The back of an animal carved out by the butcher. 

2. Loins ; the reins. 

My face I’ll grime with filth, 

Blanket my W Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

Thou dander of thy heavy mother’s womb I 
Thou loathed iffue of thy father’s loins. Shakefp. Rich III 
. Virgin mother, hail! 

High in the love of heav’n ! yet from my loins 
Thou fhalt proceed, and from thy womb the fon 

» t yA tlike which the "£ h A 

Eour d never from her frozen loins, to pafs 
Rhene, or the Danaw, when her barbarous fans 
Game like a deluge on the fouth 

To LOITER, v. n.[loteren, Dutch.] T o liter. Pl'T 
time carelefsly; to Idle. ^ 0 r > t0 ^P end 

Sir John, you loiter here too long, being you are to take 

foldiers up in the countries. 5 you are to take 

Whence this long delay? Sha ¥P“>re. 

Lo'iterer. n.f [from loiter.] A lingerer- aSt 

The poor, by idlenefs or unthrifti r ’ • -dPt s Hufb. 

vagabonds, JSr s UnthnfM ' rs . notons r P ,„dc, s , 

Where had ,h„„ bc c „, ,h„„ j 

fsthirut ! ;?c. 7 e arras ftai b “" T*. 
■.now^troH:^ m « s 

name of great reproach before the reformat- m 'i ltrd > a 

zst was - *" at •»> 

I- To lean idly; t0 reft lazily againft anv th!n„ 

He is no, MS, on a lewd love bed P**- 

ul 

Vnll 1ITi ^ s ln Tyrian beds n / 

An 7 d of f re h e lolls fupine in ftate ' Dryden ’ 

DryJ ' p,rf - 

tuner all the mvetVatc ills of peace. Drydtn. 


A lazy, lolling fort 

Of ever liftlefs loit’rers. Dunciad, b. W. 

2. To hang out. Ufed of the tongue hanging out in wearinefs 
or play. 

The triple porter of the Stygian feat, 

With lolling tongue lay fawning at thy feet. Dryden, 
With harmleis play amidft the bowls he pafs’d, 

And with his lolling tongue affay’d the tafte. Dryden. 
To Loll. v. a. To put out: ufed of the tongue exerted. 

All authors to their own defeats are blind ; 

Hadft thou but, Janus-Jikc, a face behind, 

To fee the people, when fplay mouths they makej 
To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 

Their tongues loWd out a foot. Dryden's Per/ius. 

By Strymon s freezing flreams he fat alone, 

Trees bent their heads to hear him fing his wrongs 
t lerce tygers couch’d around, and loll'd their fa wning’tongues. 

By the wolf were laid the martial twins D ’ ydin * ^ ,r d ,U 
Intrepid on her fwelling dugs they hung 
1 he fofter-dam loll'd out her fawning tongue. Drvd n 

Lomp. n.f A kind of roundifii filh. & ° Dryden. 

Lone. adj. [contraded from alone. 1 

1. Solitary. 

Here the lone hour a blank of life difplays. Savare 
Thus vanifh feeptres, coronets and balls. 

And leave you in lone woods, or empty walls. 

2. Single; without company. ^ Pope. 

The h U g C and fport{ - uI affemb j 

Hfeemins nobody found Li Z 

I fee Sidney. 

The myftery of your knelinefs, andlnd 
Your fait tears head. , , 

Loneey. adj. [from lone.] Solita^; addided to foSf "" 

Make^f 3 l °\\ y d i r3g ? n 5 tHat h ^S al ° nC ’ 

iear Shaiefp - 

To the m,fled and lonely traveller. 8 

T.me has made you dote, and vainly tell ^ 

Of arms imagm d, in your lonely cell ^ j-v , , 

v.,^ r £';S£i. 

Lo'NENESSwt. 

v Z i55r ,he y ' 

T 1 Donne. 

' Her who loves lonenefs beft. ^ ° VC 
Lo nesome. adj. [f rom !me ^ SoIit d Donne. 

^ Biackm ° re - 

was defirous tofee'’hhn of‘a Un y" f ^ Ms xx ‘ 

2. Having one of its geometrical dir/ f- Luke xxiii. 

gree than either of fhe other d ‘ menlt0ns a greater de- 

f, an g° eth to his long home 

t fifflr and ^ thy 

s- cu " e,h °*• * !?• 

Death will not be Iona. 


continued, ft 

“Z thing defired... ontini btST^ 

the g|ley leaVe'TheS®* ' 'ooh tot way, he faw 

Yv.he V b7,S"‘ t T„d i D I ,'; n ° W hc •««» SUm) ‘ 

Ma,, y > loot.fo, fteour"’ Md Calls out 

Dryden . 

Q. 


Yet 
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